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ignorance of parents on the .subject 


UP ilUUtAllON. 


, bv being frightened with imaginary objects 

oTtrrts readiest means of quieting the.. When the 
period of study has arrived, some are allowed to waste a 
considerable portion of their time in bed or m ri mg occupa- 
tions, whilst others are kept at hard mental labour longer 
than the law would permit them to work in manufactories, 
thus acquiring habits of indolence in the one case, and a hatred 
of books in the other. But one of the worst consequences of 
this general ignorance in educational matters is the difference 
of opinion which not infrequently exists between the father 
and the mother about family discipline, and which is sometimes 
most imprudently allowed to break out into disputes in the 
very presence of their children. 

Often also do we see disunion and enmity engendered among 
the members of one family, either by unjust and unnatural 
preferences, or by invidious comparisons between them. 
If young persons so frequently disregard the advice and 
injunctions of their parents, it is, in many instances, because 
they have early witnessed their injustice and inconsistency ; 
and in others, because their early caprices have been too much 
consulted, and their disobedience has been suffered to pass 
unpunished : they lose respect for, and confidence in those 
who promise rewards and punishments without any serious 

intention of performance, and whose words and actions are 
in constant discord. 

It is lamentable to reflect how many thousands, who ought 
° e deep y inter ested in the temporal and eternal welfare 
niirnnT 1 re ”’ trouble themselves about the nature, 

as in ^ ° r meth ° ds ° f educa tion. Many, it is true, in this, 
in earnesf °h ’ ’ T+T t0 d ° Ctrines and Principles, but few are 
amonc the lu^™' Not 0ne P erson in fi ve hundred, even 
educaLn co m f 6 ^ UPP6r daSSes > reall y knows in what 
ill-educated S + ^ parents themselves, being in general 

ftey for It"" 0 ,* pr ° perl y the infant mind ; yet 

management 0^1 lma S lne that ‘hey understand the 
ever S oft S ° * hat und « ‘his conceit, very few 

them up and of’ 8 ^ " e the best means of bringing 

P ’ a " 4 of prepanng f 0r the schoo , 


NURSERY management. 

a Nurse. 

hi- self - c °ntroi. and self- R eli ance 


Besides providing for a child's physic, 1 
,ko to aim at mutual development of his mett’J ^ 

Paper the mental virtuesT^ 


natures. In this 

and self-reliance only are spoken of. 

Every child comes into the world with • A . 

and a child’s temperament is gauged according toThetfet 
he possess Thus what we speak of as a selfish te m peram e ‘ 
means that the child's most prominent instincts are those of 
selfishness. But it by no means follows that a selfish tempera- 
ment need develope into a selfish character. 

Character is an achievment, and what we trainers of the 
young ha\ e to do is to build up and upon the positive good 
in each child, and to expell (not suppress) the possible evil. 
Virtues without character are not enough ; it is men and 
women of character who are the strength of nations, not the 
men and women of quality. 

The perfect character is the one with the perfectly con- 
trolled will, thus one of the most important habits of a child’s 
life is self-control. 

Self-control is a virtue which turns the scale for good in 
many cases of illness, accident or emergency, but like all 
great ends, self-control can only be achieved by constant 
practice in little things. 

It is with the early knocks and tumbles that a baby may 
learn his first lessons ; in trying to walk he may knock unse 
against a chair or table leg, and the mere fact of it eing 
something fresh and unlooked for will make him urn 
mother or nurse for the initiative as to the mann ^ n j 
the re verse ought to be taken. Now, as sure a, 

°°k is answered by a look of pity, as suit 
■nto self-pitying cries. If, on the other that , 

Gutter in an ordinary natural niann , 3 


NURSERY MANAGEMENT.^ 


voo — — 

, • n tpmn ind impressed, the child will not cry 
though looking si a s a , leviat e bodily suffering as far 
unless really ■ ^ (he natura f result of the scratch or 

as possible, as some extraordinary attention. 

IZ^no opportunity of exercising a child’s power of self- 
control and von are then laying a good foundation on which 
a splendid character can be bu.lt up. Remember the fit of 
uncontrolled temper in a child if not checked early is but 
the beginning of greater and woise things. 

Order is a most useful and necessary virtue to practise. 
Even before a baby is able to give expression to his thoughts 
by action, he must be surrounded with the utmost neatness 
and accuracy, so that his earliest impressions are those on 


himself. 

“There was a child went forth every day, and the first 
object he looked upon that object he became. And that 
object became part of him for the day, or a certain part of 
the day, or for many years or stretching cycles of years . . . . 
The family usages, the language, the company, the furniture 
.... These became part of that child.” 

Order is well defined by “a place for everything and a 
time for everything.” What a mistake it is to allow a baby 
to play with a rattle when the nurse is giving him his bottle ; 
surely it is neither the time nor place for a toy during his 
meal, and yet how often one sees it done, but never without 
thinking of the fit of screaming that will result when a meal is 
given and no toy allowed, after which the child will be punished 
for temper, , all because he was started in the wrong way. 
I ut a baby s toy or toys away before his food as regularly 
as you would those of an older child. When able, each child 
s iould put away his own toys, etc., but see that it is done 
properly. Never falsely flatter a child by calling “ helping ” 
W lat 1S rea % “ hindering.” Ask for help within the child’s 
power and see that you get it. Another thing one frequently 
meets with, children are so often allowed toys and books 
I -i , ^ riv mg , what can be the object of an intellectual 
7 however young, concentrating his attention solely on 

in nnM le has taken out with llim ; y° u wil1 find he comes 

having noticed anything of the beauties of trees and 


nursery managem 


ent. 


flowers, although a passinT^T^ 

attention for the time being have arrested hi. 

One most important par t 0 f 

punctuality, a virtue more necessary * the Practice of 
and tide which wait for no man/keep ^ ; tf ain 
people in bounds, but the private motor? Y Un P Unc tual 
foster ^punctuality to an enormous extend must 
whole of the nursery life by the clock Tf ' Re S ula te the 
hour, keep it as such, and don’t trv Y ° U haVe a nurser y 
the same timp • “ A r * c ( rt ,rv ' 


x uun L trv nnrl ^ y 

at the same time; “A time for everyth^. m °‘ her dufa 
Besides outward expressions, one must L , 
action is based on thought or want of thong ( ‘ hat 

excuse Im so sorry, but I didn’t think ” 7 ,re<lue,u 
meaning exactly, for it shows that the indiire' “ pre t Sses “S’ 
the result of wandering thought. Do teach youTcUd™ 
the little courtesies of the road, moving , 0 „„L ide 

place to others etc. and above all - respect the burdfn ” 
at all times. Ejaculations of disappointment are, if carried 
oo far, very weakening to self-control. Disappointment as 
the natural outcome of uncontrollable events, is good, but 
do not make the disappointment worse than need be, by 
being untruthful in word or deed. 

A child is promised a treat on the condition that the weather 
is fine. The day dawns wet, but for fear of an outburst of 
tears, the condition of the weather is overlooked and the 
treat or its equivolent takes place. Next time a treat is 
promised conditionally, you will find the child will be quite 
sanguine that it will take place ; if it does not there will be 
a far worse outburst of disappointment than would have been 
the case if the first promise had been faithfully and truthfully 
carried out. 

playing games which do so much to make strong self- 
controlled characters, you will often find that, in playing 
cricket, for instance, when a small child is bowled out, he 
"rill fling down his bat saying “Oh, bother, and to tin mv er 
"‘you arc stupid,” and yet that same child can tell .you \e 
|a\vs of cricket and can honestly appreciate good p a\ in 
this is where the trial comes, when he or sie w 
child, he was allowed “one turn more because | e 
bab y-” True he may be « only a baby,” but that as alHhe 

Voi “ *VI NO. 9. 
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i lie should know at once the importance 
more reason w d wron g even in playing a 

and diff C“ ^ you - teaching a child self-Lfrol 
game. Do t tl ^ hjm and disappointment, far from 


distinctly weakening a child s chances in after 


when you 
it, but you are 
life 

Self-knowledge, self-reverence, self-control lead alone to 
sovereign power. Self-knowledge and self-reverence together 

form Self-Reliance. _ . 

Is it not a man’s knowledge of his own capabilities and 

reverence for his own spiritual capacity that causes him to 
carry through great works even against the foicible power 
of public opinion. 

The chief foundation of character is “ a root in oneself,” 
and what we want our children to do is to be perfectly certain 
in their own minds that the little daily duties they are expected 
to do are not done because it pleases mother or nurse, but 
because it is right. 

One meets so many children whose whole personality is 
merged into those on whom they chiefly depend. It is quite 
simple and easy to keep telling a child, as occasion requires, 
that he must not take away his sister’s toys, but you cannot 
follow him all through life saying “ don’t do this,” etc., but 
the thing is to teach him to know the difference between what 
is his and what belongs to others, also to foster a chivalrous 
instinct within him. 

Accustom a baby to play quietly by himself instead of 
being amused, and he will naturally learn to use his inward 
recourses ; if, on the other hand, he is always amused, you 
will find he will fret if only left for ten minutes. 

The subject of children’s questions is as important as it 
is difficult. Certainly encourage a child to ask questions 
as a means of gaining knowledge, but do not allow endless 
questions to be asked as a means of attracting attention, 
n answering a child s question try, as far as possible, to help 
Inm to find out the answer by himself. 

. dady one is confronted with the question, “ ^ ^ llL ^ 

si a 1 f do now ? ” Now, instead of answering that question 
me latey S°tng to the rescue and playing with or other- 
wise amusing your child, make the suggestion that you and 


— T 

he together think out a new gaiiThT 
you are doing two things- in' y ada P‘ing this m , 
self-reliant ; ,2, by so ^ y« are maklig 
him the importance and powe^ of uncon scious S ly teachi ' d 
About the ages of five and 1 ' ‘''° Ught hanging ach ‘" g 
with the answer “ I can’t,” when n chLj reqUently “"fronted 
anything. In the minority 0 f case asked to do 

laziness. But chiefly it is , ack 5 ™ s » an excuse for 
child to feel (know) “ I can ^-confidence ; l ead a 
to him appears wonders. WU1 acc °mplish what 

Self-conceit must never be mi<a u 
is the former which leads to boast in" Self ' relianc e, it 

it is the latter which pauses before actfon anTsayt ^ 
(feel) I can. u sa y s 1 think 

Knowing it to be a humble c P it 
half the success of all good work dependsTet us Ztlo’ ^ 
opportunity of strengthening a child’s power in [iToZ 
himself not only for the strengthening of his own character 
but that m after life he may be also a pillar of strength to 
hose who are ired of the daily struggle for self-mastery, 

as well as to those who have never been given the same 

chances. 


